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MEMORIES OF ARNOLD AND RUGBY. 


had been in the class for the half-year sufficiently high to win 
my removal five or six from the bottom into the Middle Fifth. 

My master, Mr. Anstey, was a man heavy in frame, 
measured and reserved in his manners, grave, sententious, 
and of few words, but kind and considerate to his boys, 
almost as though they were his own sons, and they as a 
whole looked to him with respect and regard. I had quite 
enjoyed reading under him “Arrian’s Campaigns of Alexander 
the Great.” 

The last event of the summer quarter was to send in claims 
for the travelling money. There was quite a company of us 
who came from South of Oxford, the Channel Islands chiefly. 
We hired a coach to Oxford, and drove with four horses and 
two postillions; all the luggage was packed into the inside 
of the coach and we disported ourselves on the top. 

Oh, the pleasurable excitement of those swinging drives ! 
We raced to Oxford all the way through the sweet, breezy 
summer air against another party, sometimes before, some- 
times behind, but with our treasurer promising an extra 
payment to the postillions for every mile which was covered 
in five minutes. Perhaps there was an understanding among 
the postillions that the coaches should never be very far 
apart, thereby enhancing the excitement of the drive. After 
Oxford, we had to take our places in diminished numbers on 
the ordinary stage. 

What a contrast to Shrewsbury ! 

from Rugby there was no smoking and no drinking 
beyond ordinary refreshment. We enjoyed the race keenly, 
and no time was left for anything else. 

from Shrewsbury, which we left at io p.m., travelling all 
next day, sleeping at Oxford, and going on again the following 
day to Southampton, it was all smoking, smoking night 
and day, and when I got down at Winchester and found my 
ox left behind, I had to stomach the stale tobacco smell for 
a wee , till if my own clothes did not abhor me, at least I 
loire them* However, I am thankful to record that I was 
there and then cured of smoking for life. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

By Mrs. H. Baynes. 

A Paper read before the Literary Society of X . 

I WAS rather abashed, on hearing the title of my paper given 
out last week, to find that though it had seemed to me to be 
very simple and inoffensive and eminently to be understood, 
that it apparently was not “ understanded of the multitude,” 
and, therefore, perhaps I may explain why and how it came 

into my head. Before I came to settle in X last October, 

I had been working for the election of a college friend to 
the London School Board, for one of the largest and most 
important divisions ; and there I found myself surrounded by, 
and in touch with, some of the most prominent and earnest 
thinkers of the day. Every question of the day came up 
as a test for the opinions of our candidate. Deputations of 
working men, of working women, of parents, of trades 
unionists, of religious sects, of socialists, and politicians and 
faddists of every kind, came to turn my poor friend inside out. 
Perhaps you may think, as I did, that a School Board 
election would turn only on questions of education, secular 
and religious ; but she had to be cross-examined on the 
wages question, the eight hours-a-day question, the Trades 
Union question, free dinners to the children out of the 
rates, sweating, sub-contracting, — as well as all the technical 
questions belonging to the schools and their curriculum. 
And it was a stirring time. One was in the heart of the 
great Metropolis, and felt its pulse beating, and saw all these 
burning questions in their full significance and meaning to 
the people themselves ,* one saw the battling, the struggling, 
the clash of tradition and prejudice with enlightenment and 
knowledge, and above all one felt that the people were filled 
from within, and driven along to search out and know for 
themselves, with keen, clear knowledge and criticism, in a 
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way that was impossible and non-existent twenty, or even ten 
years ago. And all around us was the cry for a lady candidate. 

“ We can’t trust the men’s motives, they all want to get on 
the Board to get the contracts, or influence the building wage, 
or the stationery contract, or something. Most of them are 
dishonest, and our last member was never sober, even at the 
meeting. We can trust the ladies to care for the children, 
and to have pure motives, and the work they do here as 
Guardians, See., is splendid.” 

And then I came to X , and I asked, “ Have you any 

lady member on the School Board ? ” “ Lady member ! ” in a 
horrified and shocked voice; “Oh, no\” “Anyone on the 
Board of Guardians? Charity Organization?” “No; and 
no one wants them.” No one had ever, apparently, heard of 
such a thing, and no one could imagine what they would find 
to do if they were elected to any such posts, or who needed 
them ! And I felt at once as if I had been carried back 
twenty years, or been in a dream, and I saw that the Signs 

of the Times had not yet begun to touch X , and that the 

need of the sick and poor, and the young and outcast, for 
accredited legal protectors of their own sex had not yet 
found any voice, or at least any echo, here. 

And there came to me a mother and a daughter, old 
friends, and the girl was a “ Revolting ” daughter ! And she 
too had been helping in some women’s work in London, 
whither she had been sent on a visit. And she was full of 
new ideas, and wanted to be this and that, and had all her 
old ideas quite changed and uprooted, and was full of theories 
ot which the poor mother had never heard and never 

ugit. o they both came to me, and I was on the one 

t ? f n [ lghten the mother and Persuade her that the 
thi« x/ a * C lan ^ ed ,s * nce her time, and that no one thought 

meJnt iw\ nd ° n ^ ° ther hand the mother implored 
safe nlrf t-v! r*" e 5 r ' ng dau ghter, and bring her back to the 
safe old path 0 f a httle visiting, a little crewel work, a little 

husband i ^ ° ^ oss ’P and the inevitable wait for a 
the mother "not S . eemed to me tbat all this trouble came of 
noted he £ ^ ke Pt her eyes and her ears open, and 

younV Th gn \ ^ TimeS ’ WhUe her child was still 

grown or ex n? l” a ^ * n ^ er 0 ^ d & ro °ve, and had never 
P nded, and the world naturally had grown and 
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win do) „ (a . S ’ thank Heaven, it always does and always 

strue-e-lW d ^ - glr1, launched out into these throbbing, 

widfr g fuller Waves of thought and action, found a 

deen if the She had ever drea ™ of, and drank 

stepped out oHh m P 0ssibilities and realities, and 

stepped out of the old narrow groove for ever. 

And I made up ray mind that henceforward I would study 

h t S d g fi S -? 6 lmeS ’ that When own child comes to 
at definite step into the great outer world, which must 

come o ev ery young being, I may be fore-warned and fore- 

arme , an though as the years go on, one must get more 

rigid and set in one’s ideas, I feel that one can keep the 

outlook wide and the sympathies far-reaching, and save 

both one’s self and the child that terrible sense of a gulf 

between them in the present and us in the past. 

So 1 thought we might take some of the questions of the 

day, and see if we can, here in this little weekly meeting. 

read the Signs of the Times, and perhaps help one another 

to read them wisely and thoughtfully. Several of the papers 

read here have certainly been Signs of the Times in themselves 

to many, I should think, of the audience here — telepathy, 

hypnotism, the fourth dimension — the discussion on all these 

questions are signs of the new spiritual faculty with which 

man will certainly become endowed in his evolution towards 

higher and purer conditions of existence. But there are 

other signs which mean almost as much, as the first faint 

streaks of dawn do to the weary night watcher, to those 

whose hearts are wrung by the exceeding need, even at the 

end of this nineteenth century, of more thought, of greater 

realization of responsibility for every individual during the 


short span of our stay in this existence. 

Well, let us start with ourselves, fathers and mothers ot 
this rising generation. 1 think no one will dispute that a 
great deal more is required of us than any one ever dreamed 
of requiring from our grandparents. There is a new doctrine 
— one of the foremost Signs of the Times — “ Parents, be 
worthy of your children,” and the men of the future will 
demand that both parents shall be far more fitted for parent- 
hood, mentally, morally, and physically than they are nov\. 
The present arrangement, by which the moral fitness is 
entirely on the mother’s, and the mental on the father s side, 
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and the physical fitness is very often absent altogether, leaves 
much to be desired. I came across the following the other 
day, and thought it delicious 

“ Once in these modern times there was a schoolboy whose 
father reproved him because he never got to the top of his 
class. ‘I can’t think, Jack,’ said papa, ‘ why you always let 
yourself be beaten by a little fellow like that Smith. 

“ ‘ But then, you see,’ said Jack, thoughtfully, ‘ Smith has 
got a senior wrangler for a father, and I’ve only got you ! ’ ” 

Perhaps it will be new, and therefore significant to some 
of my audience, to hear that a large and successful Society 
has been started now five or six years, for the Enlightenment 
and Training of Parents. It is called the P.N.E.U., and 
that such a Society should be formed and be so earnest and 
successful as it is, with branches in twenty towns of England 
and such well-known and respected names as Dr. Welldon, 
of Harrow, Dr. Percival, Mr. Lyttelton, and others on its 
Council, is certainly a Sign of the Times. One can hardly 
imagine a Jewish father of the time of Moses, or an old 
Roman senator, or even Lord Chesterfield, thinking he 
needed any enlightenment as to the training of his children ! 
The birch rod was always supposed to supply any deficiencies 
in the parental methods in dealing with the young. But now 
that in all crafts and professions people are beginning to see 
the necessity of thorough training to secure any good results, 
they perceive likewise that an untrained parent, ignorant 
alike of his or her duties and responsibilities and utterly 
unprepared for them, is not only laying up much suffering 
and disadvantage for his children, but is a positive danger to 
society. Can anything be more illogical and yet tragically 
sad than the difference between the care taken in the 
breeding and rearing of young animals, and that of children r 
\ ou will find, any and every day, a man whose stables are a 
model, who knows all about his colts and puppies and calves, 
and their feeding and the best conditions for training and' 
developing them to the best purpose, and that man will know 
nothing of his children, is ignorant even that there is any 
science of education. No ! his bookshelves are full of works 
on the pig, the horse, the cow, &c.j See. You will not find 
one volume on the rearing and training of the children, to 
whom he has possibly transmitted for good and evil, all his 
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own failings, faults, or let us hope, virtues. Let us hope that 
another fifty years will see a compulsory training of both 
parents before marriage— something like a year in a child’s 
hospital and a year in a kindergarten, and ending up with a 
searching medical examination. Perhaps after half a 
generation or so had been “ ploughed for the medical ” we 
should have got rid of all the insanity, half the drink, and 
most of the disease that is at present transmitted to innocent 
children by our existing system. Let us hope that among 
other advantages of a fourth dimension there may be 
appliances for visiting the sufferings of the children on to the 
fathers, back to the third and fourth generation. 1 daresay 
many of us will feel we should like to be there to lend a 
helping hand ! 

The Signs of the Times in the great question of education 
are many, and are to be observed in all departments from the 
universities downwards. We in England are of course, far 
behind, not only Germany and the United States, but several 
other countries also, in our educational system. Our great 
blot is the utter want of training of the teachers in our 
secondary or great public schools. Is there any other country 
with any pretence to an educational system where there is 
absolutely no training in the art of teaching required of any of 
the teachers, except in the elementary schools r Parents of our 
condition of life have absolutely no guarantee that the person 
to whom they entrust the education of their children have any 
knowledge whatever of the art of education. Being at 
Brighton a year ago, I wished to find a good boys’ school, 
and in order to find out what teaching was given, I asked to 
hear a lesson given. The astonishment and dismay on the 
schoolmaster’s face was amusing. “We have never had a 
single parent who ever asked to hear a lesson ! And as there 
is no other way of finding out how a school is taught for 
oneself, parents are obliged to trust to luck or to the vague 
and often ignorant opinions of other parents. I suppose you 
all remember the boy at one of our great public schools a 
year ago, who was struck by his form master for wrongly 
construing a Greek sentence. The drum of the boy s ear 
was broken, and though an operation was successfully per 
formed for hearing, the boy died three months afterwards 
from injury to the brain. And the comment of the school 
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was that he was an excellent man, but perhaps ought not to 
be a form master. In Germany such a man would never be 
allowed to teach. I may add that master is at that school 
still. to those who are reading the Signs of the limes, 

there are evidences that great reforms are imminent. 
« Admitting the many excellent features of the public schools, 
it is nevertheless very widely felt that they fail adequately to 
meet the needs of our present life. The majority of the 
public school boys merely touch on modern languages and 
natural science, and remain ignorant on nearly all points 
touching their personal life and their relations to society. 
And the history of their own country with the life and thought 
of the modern world is left almost a blank.” We are watching 
for the results of the Secondary Education Commission with 
deep interest. It is a Sign of the Times that for the first time 
three lady members are serving on this Commission, though 
there were lady clerks, mostly university women, on the 
Departmental work of the Labour Commis.'ion. 

I have heard rumours that one of the recommendations of 
the Commission will be the establishment of a regular system 
of secondary education, by means of connected day-schools 
throughout the kingdom, like the German national system. 
People have been asking for some time whether the barrack 
system of schools for boys is wise or necessary. One knows 
the evils of barrack life for men ; why subject young boys to 
the same disadvantages, at an age when home influence and 
association with refined women is so necessary to their right 
comprehension of the world as it is r Discussions on these 
points are apt to be heated. Nevertheless, that we discuss 
them at all is a hopeful Sign of the Times. 

There are so many ways in which the changing spirit of 
the age shows itself, that one can only touch on them. There 
is the revolt against the useless burden of housekeeping, 
necessitated by our most extravagant system of each man’s 
castle to itself. You have 60 houses in a London square or 
provincial street, and in each of those there is a more or less 
incompetent cook, and a large waste of fuel and time and 
a our, and at the head of each a tired-out, worried mistress, 
who once could think and read and write and had various 
accomplishments ; but now, with the cares of a family and 
household, she has “no time,” she is at every one’s beck 
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nH ? L ? Ween husband < children, household visitors and 
. , y , She has not one hour to herself for connected thought 

" concentrated mental work. You know that old argument, 
hat women are mentally inferior to men, because no woman 
ever wrote a great play, or made a great discovery, or was a 
k musician. Has any woman ever had a chancer Find 
me the woman who (until the last quarter of a century) has 
ver een able to shut herself up in her study, away from all 
questions of household and food, and give herself up for years 
at a time (as every man does as a matter of course) to 
connected training and work in her own particular line. A 
undred years hence you may expect to find the woman poet, 
painter and dramatist, and you will find her, but not till there 
are more arrangements for households like the one in the 
S.W. of London, where the whole square of 8o houses has 
its public kitchen and dining hall for all. Instead of 8o 
incompetent cooks, at wages varying from ^18 to £50 a year, 
there is a French chef, with three under chefs, and a staff 
of kitchen and scullery maids, their united wages only 
amounting to ^700 or ^800 per annum. The saving in the 
food is enormous, as large supplies are bought direct from the 
markets and wholesale houses, and the food is cooked to 
perfection and with far more variety than those small house- 
holds could find for themselves. The public dining-room is 
large, lofty and well warmed. There are separate tables 
and separate cubicles, so that no complications of meeting 
undesirable neighbours are possible. 

Many people seem to imagine that the woman question is a 
new one, and that it is only the woman of this century who 
has begun to rebel against the narrow limitations of her lot ; 
but in reading a translation of a Greek play, the other day, I 
came across the wail of Medea’s, and it sounded so curiously 
and quaintly that I should like to have quoted it. Poor 
Medea, she was a New Woman in those days ; in these she 
would have found an outlet as a Doctor or Poor Law Guardian, 
and become quite a useful member of society ! 

These Signs of the Times, they seem posted on every 
conversation and book and record that one takes up to those 
who can and will read them. What shall I say of the great 
movement of electing women as Poor Law Guardians, which 
has resulted in such a splendid array of women’s names at 
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the last election ? But here, again, in X I find no echo 

of the call which has brought some of England’s women to 
guard the poor and sick and unwanted. The Union to 
which this district belongs is notorious for its barbarity, its 
mismanagement, and its obstinate disregard of warnings 
issued by the Local Government Board and by the Press. 
This is what I find this week in the report of the last meeting 
of the Guardians : The little children in the House have no 
one appointed to look after them, and are left in charge of 
the imbecile paupers, and several of them have consequently 
been badly hurt during the last year. This seems incredible 
in this year of grace, 1895. It is, alas ! too true. Other evils 
there are, as intolerable and as barbarous, but this appeals 
to us specially this afternoon, as mothers and as women. 

Can there be mothers in X and such things be? Our 

own children are safe at home with (let us hope) carefully 
chosen nurses and governesses, but these other little ones — 
children of the State — are they nothing to us r In my eyes, 

every mother in X is the mother of those children, and 

so indeed is every mother in the district to which every Union 
belongs. Why have we votes for the election of Poor Law 
Guardians r Why are women eligible for such an office r 
Because of the great and crying need for their watchfulness, 
their capacity for detail, their thoroughness in administration, 
and, above all, their knowledge of the needs of the sick, the 
fallen, the needy, and the little ones. Plere is a valuable 
opinion on this subject by Miss Lidgett : “ I think the key- 
note of the work of Women Guardians is struck in the view 
they take of women of low character. It is an absolute 
article in their creed that every one they see is a human being, 
fallen, perhaps out of all knowledge from what he or she 
was created to be but still a human being, and as such never 
to be insulted or degraded. They will not tolerate the coarse 
joking sometimes heard at Boards where women appear only 
as paupers and where men are present as Guardians ” 

X— would thatTh that I" n ° W ° man Gu *rdian here in 

lif \r Uld h here were ! Let me express the hope that 
before the next election the women of X- ,1 P !- 

their motherhood, and find some lo/aM oms^ T ™ T 

represent them and the huntaner 

ay they carry her in triumph to the poll ! ** ’ 
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lime presses, and forbids me touch any more Signs of the 
limes but the one that is nearest my heart, and which has 
a practical application for us here to-day. I wonder how 
many of you know that last year four Lady Inspectors were 
appointed by the Home Secretary to carry out the Factory 
Acts in all workshops, shops and places where women work, 
lhat was a splendid Sign of the limes, and as one was a 
Girtonian of my own year and a great friend, I have heard 
much of their work and the enormous need for it since. 

Well, last week there came for the first time to X the 

Lady Inspector whose district is the south east of England, 
and she went the round of all the shops and workrooms 

where women work in X . I know very well a woman 

who works in one of the largest draper’s in the town, and 
knowing that I was keenly interested in the question, she 
told me all about it. The Lady Inspector asked for the 
Factory Acts, which ought to have been hung up on the 
wall of the workroom. They were not to be found, but were 
at last discovered in a drawer, unsigned. She took them 
down to the manager, and made him sign them. Then she 
measured the workroom and noted down the number of 
workers, enquired as to hours, meals, and sanitary and 
sleeping arrangements. Two days afterwards the Sanitary 
Inspector appeared, and measured the rooms again. Then 
the result appeared — 13 girls are now to work in a room 
where before 2 1 have been crammed in ; the roof of the 
millinery room is to be raised ; one room condemned alto- 
gether and another built, and other alterations are to be made 
which will directly benefit the health of the girls. My woman 
said to me, “ Oh, what will it mean to us workers ! Why, 
there’s a Gentleman Inspector been coming for years, and 
he’s never enquired how many cubic feet there were for each 
of us, and we’ve never, of course, dared or liked to tell him 
anything. And one girl made so bold as to ask the Lady 
Inspector if anything would be done to relieve the long 
hours of standing in the shop. * No,’ was the answer, ‘ 1 am 
only here to enforce the law ; there is no law to compel seats 
for female employees ; you must wait till public opinion asks 
for it.’ ” And then she told me how the girls faint in the 
shop, five and six a day, from that terrible standing, and have 
to be carried up two flights of stairs, and are laid down in 
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a row in that room where already a. are crowded into a,r 
that only suffices for .3 to breathe; and that they faint not 
from summer heat or delicate nerves, as we might, but 
from sheer agonizing, unendurable pa.n in their backs from 
standing from early in the morning till late at night. Very 
sad, you may say, and we do say it every time we hear of 
these things, and then pass by, like the Lev.te, on the 
other side. 

But we must not shut our eyes to Signs of the l imes, which 
are sent for us to read. Do you remember that stirring scene 
in the days of old Rome, when one of Terence’s plays was 
first produced — it is called “The Self tormentor and in it 
there is this sentence put into the mouth of one of the actors, 
“ Homo sum ; humani nil a me alienum puto ” — I am a 
man, and therefore everything human concerns me, and the 
audience were so thrilled and penetrated by the grandeur of 
the sentiment that they rose to their feet as one man, and 
rent the air with their acclamations. 

Shall we Christians be less responsive than those old 
Romans ? Do these girls not belong to us ? lhey suffer, and 
their children will suffer and inherit the diseases which long 
standing causes in women and girls. F or whom do they 
stand? For us. We can’t blame men here. Shopkeepers 
make them stand because they say they would lose their 
customers if ladies found their girls sitting down, and so the 
sin lies directly at our door. If we were to sign a paper 

and send it round to the shops, or insert in the X Herald , 

saying that ladies wish to find seats provided for the shop- 
girls, and will deal by preference with those shops where 
seats are provided, the effect would be more far-reaching than 
you have any idea of. In London, or a very large place, you 
might say, “ Oh, anything we can do would be only a drop in 
the ocean”; but here it would at once affect nearly every place 
where girls and women work. As I speak here now, there 
are — not a quarter of an hour’s walk from where I stand- 
hundreds of girls who have been standing since eight or nine 
this morning, and are at this moment in acute physical agony. 
What will they do this evening after work is over? lhey 
have no sitting room provided for them, and the dining room 
is allowed to be occupied only at meal times ; they cannot 
walk, they cannot think. What is left for them but the 
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sti eets : Do let us do something, those especially who have 

position and influence locally. The girls say themselves, 
“ * he ladies don’t care what we suffer, or what becomes of us.” 
But some of us do care, and only want to be led to act 

and shown what to do. We here in X can reach out a 

hand over the centuries to that old Roman playwright, and 
echo his grand thought and say, each one of us, “ I am a 
woman, and therefore everything that affects a woman must 
concern Me ; l am a Mother, and therefore all children belong 
to Me ! ” 


